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a Challenge 


and what it means to you 


C.LE. has been given five years to transform its chronic debit balance 
into a credit. We in C.I.E. welcome this challenge. New, hard 
thinking is being done in every section of the organisation. 


Our passenger trains, for instance, are good, but we’re going to make 
them even better . . . the fastest, cleanest, most comfortable in 
Europe, in fact. We’re thinking too about the buses (we’re changing 
their colour); uniforms, tickets, bus stop signs . . . everything is being 
thought over, given a New Look, because we’re looking for business. 


But the real test, of course, is how far we succeed in getting more 
freight business. Until recently we were bound by outmoded freight 
rates. Now we can and will quote you an economic rate, we can and 
will deliver anywhere. We have the equipment, we have the men, 
and we have the skill to handle this skilled job. 


This is the Challenge — five years to pay our way. We have the 
determination and we have enough faith in the country’s future to 
SS look forward with confidence to the outcome. 
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What is Guinness made 


(that makes it taste so good) ? 


IS GUINNESS A NATURAL DRINK? Yes, there is prob- 
ably no more natural brew in the world. Its colour, its head, its clean 
refreshing taste all come from its natural ingredients. 


IS ANYTHING TAKEN AWAY ? No, Guinness is not filtered 
or processed in any way. All the goodness is left intact. 


IS THE COLOUR OF GUINNESS NATURAL, TOO ? 

Yes, it is. The deep, dark-ruby colour of Guinness comes from the 
roasting of some of the barley used in the brewing. This gives 
Guinness its appetising roasted flavour. 


WHY HAS GUINNESS SUCH A CREAMY HEAD ? 

It comes from the natural fermentation of the Guinness pedigree 
yeast, a process perfected in the course of two centuries of brewing 
knowledge. 


Over five million glasses of Guinness are enjoyed every day 
throughout the year. Young and old alike regard this incomparable 
brew as one of the good things of life. 


| 


a lovely long drink! 


of 


Barley, hops and 
Guinness yeast 

that’s what goodness 
1s made of. 

Guinness 1s naturally 
matured. For two 
hundred years 
Guinness have 
concentrated on doing 
this one thing only 
and doting it well, 


200 years of 
Guinness — what 
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This developing world 


two economic groups and the mixing-in North 

Americans, what is Ireland’s position? Has 
she anything useful to offer towards finding an 
ntelligent solution ? 


[: THIS sorting-out process between Europe’s 


Economically insignificant as she may be, Ireland 
sul has several unique advantages which could be 
put t ork for the developing world. She is 
independent and uncommitted. More than per- 
laps anv other country, she should be able to see 
he situation from the vantage-point of the unin- 


ed. And she has recently won much respect 
councils for impartiality and good 


Essentially she is European, and enjoys the best 
f relations with the European Economic Com- 
munity: vet she is overwhelmingly within Britain’s 
influence-sphere. Added to this, she is Europe’s 
natural link with North America. 

In terms of what we call “ civilisation,” Ireland 
must also rank with the world’s leading nations: 
yet she has a very great deal in common with the 


“underdeveloped ” countries. Agreed, Ireland has 
not yet successfully achieved the technique of high- 
speed economic progress, but she has acquired 
invaluable first-hand knowledge of the ways in 
which this is (or is not) accomplished — and it is 
a science which is still in the nursery stage. 


Short-sighted top-dogism 


Again, Ireland is to a great extent a primary- 
producer, and as such she has suffered from the 
short-sighted top-dogism of the industrially ad- 
vanced. It’s acknowledged that no progress can 
be made in this fashion. Without pretension, we 
can say that perhaps we can help work out a more 
effective form of economic algebra. Since the 
present terms have not been successfully equated, 
we would like to take part in the job of re-thinking. 

The call to the Western World to-day is for a 
much more generous attitude of understanding — 
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Send 
everything, y 


4 flights weekly to the U.S.A., 
and Eastbound to Paris, 
Frankfurt, Geneva, Zurich and 
Rome, See your Freight 


: : agent or call TWA — Phone 
1 i & YT 1 t Dublin 45651 or Shannon 
Airport 96. 


from Shannon 


DOMAS 


plus action — to help others, particularly the 
“underdeveloped.” And avoiding any suggestion 
of squeaking to draw the attention of the big 
fellows to our existence, Ireland should say that 
she has a service to give. 

On this score, DEVELOPMENT is glad to announce 
that John F. Cahan, Deputy Secretary-General of 
the O,E.E.C., is writing a special article on “ Aid 
for the undeveloped” which will be published in 
the February issue. 


Economic crisis brinkmanship 


This country has probably never before been so 
“development conscious.” Every day the news- 
papers present headlines, quoting Ministers of 
State, visiting experts and local businessmen, call- 
ing for greater productivity, effort and enterprise. 

The National Productivity Council is swamped 
with enquiries and applications to take part in its 
seminars (and it provides a most useful question- 
and-answer service). 

One can’t help feeling that there is more noise 
than positive, practical work, but all the same, the 
idea is being understood and accepted, wider and 
deeper all the time, that there are material oppor- 
tunities of all sorts, here in this country, ready to 
be taken by those who have the spirit to advance. 
Economic crisis brinkmanship is gradually generat- 
ing dynamism. 


Young Farmers: Old story 


the Taoiseach, a couple of his ministers, an 

Archbishop and the presidents of several 
major organisations. They were come together to 
honour the Young Farmer of the Year, sixteen- 
year-old Patrick Greaney of Galway, who was pre- 
sented by the Taoiseach with the David Brown 
Trophy as the winning entrant of Macra na 
Tuaithe’s annual competition. 


A REALLY high-powered platform was there : 


. 

Several excellent speeches were made, extolling 
the fine work being done by Macra na Feirme and 
its junior section, Macra na Tuaithe. Everyone 
stressed the importance and the merit of this work. 
For instance, Mr. Lemass: “ Great work they are 
doing in raising farming standards . . . it is urgently 
needed.” And the organisation’s P.R.O., Eilish 
MacCurtain, reminds us that Mr. Whittaker’s 
“Economic Development ”’ referred to the fact that 
“this organisation has achieved more in young 
farmer education in the past five or six years than 
decades of conventional instruction.” 


So far, so good; everyone is agreed on the great 
value of this work, and they show their good faith 


Some people 
go to endless trouble 


searching for 
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Sand is everywhere, but 


tions. 


deliver anywhere, for Roadstone 
a are geared to supply a variety of 
sands for a variety of applica- 


we Write or ring Roadstone for Washed Sand, 
Washed Stone, Graded Pit Gravel and 
Sand, Gravel Boulders, Whinstone Chip- 
pings, Pitching Stone, Macadam, Activated 


Ready-mixed Mortar. 


ROADSTONE 


Roadstone Limited, Naas Road, Dublin. 
Telephone 52183. 
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WOODWORKING AND SAW MILL MACHINERY 
PLYWOOD AND VENEER PLANT 


29 CLARE ST., DUBLIN. 


TELEPHONE: 66447’8 


Write for FREE Illustrated Brochures to your Agent 


by attending this function, which has been very 
intelligently backed by David Brown Tractors (Ire- 
land) Ltd. But then comes the shock — adminis- 
tered with such discretion that for the most part 
it was as effective as a lawn-sprinkler on an 
Aylesbury duckling. 

This organisation, whose work was being so very 
warmly praised by the highest in the land, has a 
total membership at present — it was revealed — 
of four thousand young people. 

And what is the number of such young people 
(in the twelve to eighteen age-group) in the country 
districts of Ireland? According to the N.F.A.’s 
information bureau, the figure is estimated at 
194,640. So, after some eight years of hard going 
and high praise, Macra na Tuaithe now reaches 
approximately one young person in fifty. And vir- 
tually their only field-work staff are Vocational 
School teachers (two-thirds of their branches are 
attached to Vocational Schools). 


Praise without good works 


This is far from being intended as an attack on 
the few dedicated people who run Macra na 
Tuaithe. Their organisation is financed (if you 
could call it that) by a small grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation, which will soon run out. They cannot 
increase the scope of their work without much 


more in the way of real support — money and 
volunteers. Praise without good works is no good 
to them, 


Maurice Kennedy, Macra’s impassioned young 
director of education, fresh back from a visit to 
the U.S.A., explained how in the States the 4-H 
Clubs (roughly equivalent to Macra) are financed 
almost entirely by commercial and _ industrial 
interests. In fact, American businessmen gener- 
ally appear to be falling over each other in their 
eagerness to “ get in good” with the young people 
on the land (“establish good relations with them 
when they’re young and you have them favourably 
conditioned to your brand name for life”). Why, 
with the exception of Messrs. David Brown Ltd., 
doesn’t it happen here ? 


PRICE 
SLASHING : 


Annual subscription rates for DEVELOPMENT 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 
AN BORD 
IASCAIGH MHARA 


67 LOWER MOUNT STREET, 
DUBLIN. 


in 1960 are now reduced to 36s. per annum, 


post free. This includes free copies of a series 


of special supplements planned for the coming 


Phone : 65911. Grams : lascaire Dublin. 


year, 


QUESTION AND ANSWER INTERVIEW NO. 17 


Jack Lynch 


Minister for Industry 
and Commerce 


“Overseas companies are responding more readily than 
our own to the Government's invitation — plus 
incentives — to set up factories here.” 


What do you think of the progress so far of 
the Economic Expansion Programme? What 
particular points would you say have emerged 
from its operation so far ? 


Speaking for my own sphere, Industry and Com- 
merce, progress has been excellent. It’s hard to 
say exactly what are the main facts we have 
learned, because we're still in the early stages of 
the programme. We’re still engaged in setting up 
and improving the machinery and facilities for 
accelerating development. But the general picture 
you could certainly describe as being most en- 
couraging. 


Even the response from Irish industrialists and 
business interests ? Would you honestly say 
that their response has been so good? Isn't 
it true that the majority of the new productive 
enterprises that have been—or are being—set 
up in Ireland are due to overseas companies ? 
As far as I know, not one single Irish firm has 
yet made any move to make use of the out- 
standingly promising opportunities in the 
Shannon Free Airport Development Zone. 


That’s a little unfair, I think, as well as being 
slightly inaccurate. There are Irish interests, for 
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example, taking part in at least one manufacturing 
enterprise. But, it’s true that it’s not only at 
Shannon that external interests have proved more 
active than Irish firms. It’s also true that over- 
seas companies are responding more readily than 
our own to the Government’s invitation-—-plus in- 
centives—to set up factories in the under-developed 
areas. 


What do you think can be done about it ? 
How can Irish firms be woken up to the 
realisation of the opportunities that exist here? 
How can they be stirred into action? After 
all, the fact that overseas interests are in- 
creasingly deciding that Ireland is a place 
worth investing in, must be eventually 
accepted by them. It’s not as if these oppor- 
tunities and advantages were available only 
to outside firms in order to attract foreign 
capital here, Irish firms have access to them 
all, plus other advantages such as differential 
taxation for shareholders in exporting com- 
panies. What more can they want ? 


I’m confident that in time Irish firms will respond 
better; in fact, many of them are already reacting 
most favourably. But you must remember that to 
many of them the idea of their manufacturing for 
export is a comparatively new thing. 


They are 
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“I'm trying to put across the slogan that we have 
a home market not of three million but of 


fifty-three million.” 


accustomed to produce for a protected home mar- 
ket, and they probably lack the contacts and in- 
rmation which are necessary for successful 
sort production. That’s why the work of Coras 


5 
a 


rachtala is so important at the present juncture. 
Ts is something which the Government is very 
muctn aware of. That’s why we have given C.T.T. 


mere money and wider scope. These overseas 
firms. on the other hand, probably have additional 
markets for their products already lined-up. What 
thew want is increased production. Therefore they 
are in & position to benefit immediately from the 
advantages that we offer. 


I appreciatz that; but it’s no solution, is it ? 
Somehow Irish firms have got to be stimula- 
ted, goaded, forced into aggressive export 
work. And how is that going to be done? 


It’s already happening. There has been a very 
considerable change for the better in this respect. 
There’s a strong move within the Federation of 
Irish Industries to drive this point home among 
their members. I think the realisation, that some 
form of Free Trade may have to be faced sooner 
or later has shaken up Irish industry all around. 
They recognise that the ability to export success- 
fully may be the testing point for their future 
survival, If they can’t sell their products outside 
this country, it indicates that they probably won’t 
be able to stand up to foreign competition if pro- 
tection is eventually withdrawn. 


I thoroughly agree. But though we’ve been 
hearing a lot about “ the era of protectionism ”’ 
being over, there doesn’t seem to be any sign 
yet that a trade-liberalisation policy is being 
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“A small boom? But the overall 
trade graph hasn't changed much.” 
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Towards the end of the year total exports were averaging a million a month 


more than usual. 


put into effect. In fact, there’s much more 
evidence that the old pattern of protection ts 
still the order of the day. There was a recent 
instance in this new tariff on medicinal tab- 
lets. Surely this a straightforward old-style 
protectionism, whereby manufacturers are 
more or less made a gift of the home market 
for their products without having to exert 
themselves to become competitively efficient ? 


Well, this tariff on tablets was of course enforced 
for protective purposes. But the argument on both 
sides remains the same. We can make these tab- 
lets perfectly well over here, and by doing so we 
will be strengthening our own economy. However, 
if the manufacturers could make the tablets as 
efficiently as competing imported articles, then they 
would, in the context of a Free Trade Area, face 
the same dangers as any other manufacturer in the 
country in a similar position. 

To my mind it still seems something of a re- 
trograde step, unless — as you mention — the 
protection given 1s on a strictly temporary 
basis, to give the firm a chance to get itself 
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established on a strong and efficient basis. If 
the result is that the Irish goods soon become 
better or cheaper than the imported goods, 
then the protection would be fully justified. 


There is still such a high degree of uncertainty 
prevailing about the future of Free Trade that it’s 
impossible at this stage to set exact time limits on 
protection. 


I understand, but if this country were to set 
an example of going ahead with trade liberal- 
isation—instead of apparently doing the exact 
Opposite—it might make a very good impres- 
sion, especially at this particular rather critical 
moment in European economic affairs. 


But we are already in many respects well at the 
head of the field in terms of trade liberalisation. At 
the same time Ireland’s exceptional condition must 
be taken into consideration. 


And the quickest way found to get her out 
of that exceptional condition and onto a par 
rating with the rest of Western Europe. On 
the face of things at the moment, Ireland looks 


as if she is being very much left out of the 
economic planning picture, yet she may still 
be able to play a very significant part in link- 
ing the various groups together. But perhaps, 
with the Paris O.E.E.C. meeting just ahead of 
you (which will be over by the time this inter- 
view 1s published) and the rumour of a trans- 
Atlantic trading community, you'd rather not 
go into this question right now ? 


Yes, while the situation is hanging fire all we 
can do is wait and see. 

At the same time there’s no harm in re- 
stressing the fact that there has been a virtual 
Anglo-Irish Free Trade Area for a long time, 
and Irish manufacturers for the most part 
seem to have ignored it. 

Yes, indeed. I’m trying to put across the slogan 
that we have in effect a home market not of three 
million, but of fifty-three million. With negligible 
exceptions we have duty-free entry for our manu- 
factured goods in Britain, and I thoroughly agree 
that our manufacturers should make far greater use 
of their opportunities there. 

Yes, it’s an excellent answer to those who be- 
moan the fact that the home market is so small 
that they can’t produce their goods as 
efficiently as do big cross-channel firms. But 
what steps are being taken to develop sales of 
Irish goods in Britain on a much greater scale? 

Coras Trachtala are now concentrating far more 
on the British market, and the results are highly 
encouraging. But I believe that manufacturers 
should remember that there are other places than 
London where they can find a ready demand for 
their goods. 

On the figures for exports for the last few 

months there appears to be a small boom in 

progress; do you think it will be kept up ? 

I’m surprised that you describe it as small. There 
was a rise in the exports of manufactured goods 
during the first nine months of last year which 
was 334 per cent. over the figures for the same 
period in the preceding year. I wouldn’t call that 
sort of an increase “small.” 

No, but the overall export-import figures 

haven’t changed much. The lines on the graph 


The extraordinary imbalance of 
Europe's rival economic groups is obvious 
in terms of geography and population, 
but other considerations, such as the fact 
that Britain's lesser partners in ‘ The 
Seven ” conduct the greater part of their 
trade with ‘‘ The Six "’, make it clear that 
the present divisions cannot last. 


North America = 185 million 


still don’t register any remarkable upward 
trend. The best news is that exports for the 
last months of 1959 have consistently averaged 
a million a month better than usual for the 
tail-end of the year. And I don’t think that 
this is just a piece of “damned lies and statis- 
tics.” I think that a positive upward trend in 
exports is now in progress—and that is allow- 
ing for the delayed move in the cattle trade, 
which is still easily the main factor, of course, 
in the country’s economic condition. It’s at 
your end, industry and commerce, that this 
rise is being effective. 
‘ 


I think so too, and I’m sure it will be continued 
in the year ahead. Do you realise the extent of 
the progress that has been made? There are 47 
new industries now established in the undeveloped 
areas. These account for Government grants 
amounting to one and a half million. There are 
18 more in the process of being established—with 
grants of another million. The total capital invest- 
ment concerned is some £6 million, and more than 
four thousand jobs have been created. Outside 
the undeveloped areas, there are 16 new industries 
which have been stimulated by the Government's 
factory grants (costing in all another half million 
but in fact involving £24 million investment), These 
employ another 2,000 workers. It seems to me to 
be only commonsense that there must be a recip- 
rocal reaction on your trading graph. 
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LET’S get one thing straight! To-day,+ 
Irish made products are justifiably 
proud of their origin. The quality of 
the home manufactured article 
equals and in many instances excels 
the imported one. Daily, we read of 
the increasing sales of Irish products 
in highly competitive markets 
abroad. These successes are achieved 
on merit and are the result of the 
constantly improving standard of 
goods made in this country. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


BUY IRISH NOW. If you are more 
“Trish Made’’ conscious when shop- 
ping, you can help Ireland’s Pro- 
gramme for Economic Expansion. 


* The first direct result of buying Irish is increased 
employment for your fellow Irishmen. 


* Secondly, it keeps the earnings and savings of the 
Irish people in Ireland instead of going abroad 
to pay for imported goods. 


* Thirdly, it assists Irish concerns to broaden their 
home sales base sufficiently to launch export drives. 


The net effect therefore, of your buying Irish 
made products is to assist towards greater national 
prosperity, so that, ultimately, you stand to gain personally. 


and remember JEYES 


the brand name for hygiene in Ireland 


for over 50 years 


JEVES FLUID - JEYPINE - TOILET PAPER - MIRAGLO - FLORAL ANTISEPTIC »- POSIES 


“Somehow Irish firms have to be persuaded, goaded, 
forced into aggressive export work. 


That’s true enough, but in terms of six 
thousand odd extra work-places the problem 
is still far from being solved. It’s only the 
beginning, of course. This movement will 
accelerate. But you are also trying to 
strengthen the economy by a “ Buy Irish” 
campaign. How effective is this being ? 


We've only just started, with the distribution of 
the first batch of publicity leaflets. But the re- 
sponse from manufacturers generally has been very 
good, and at least one newspaper proprietor has 
volunteered practical assistance. 

Do you think it will get a good public re- 
action ? 


Well, as far as my experience goes, as a rule 
only the more patriotic-minded answer to this sort 
of propaganda. But we’re working to attract a far 
wider range of people. 


“ Buy Irish” is all very well—if the Irish pro- 
duct is as good as, if not better than, the im- 
ported goods. But I can’t help feeling that 
there’s something suspect about flogging 
patriotism commercially. After all, pro- 
tectionism meant in effect a sort of econo- 
mically compulsory “ Buy Irish” policy. I'd 
have thought that the line to-day should be 
“Buy Irish — because it’s better stuff” or 
whatever fitted the bill. It’s justifiable, and 
good sense all round, to run a campaign telling 
people that certain classes of Irish made goods 
are in fact cheaper and better than the 1m- 
ported article. But it’s unrealistic to preach 


ferior the goods may be. 


I quite agree, and this campaign is being run on 
exactly those lines. The message of the “Buy 
Irish” leaflet is that Irish goods should be bought 
because they are as good and as cheap as the im- 
ported. 


I’ve another question for you before we close. 
When are we going to get news about the 
new productive state enterprises that were 
mentioned in the Economic Explanation Pro- 
pramme ? 

I can’t jump the gun, of course, but you will 
remember that only the other day big develop- 
ments were announced concerning Irish Steel 
Holdings Ltd. at Haulbowline. 

And one final, if hypothetical, question for 
you. Supposing you were an independent 
business man, and you had access, say, to a 
quarter of a million pounds, what would you 
do with it ? 

Well, I’m not an independent business man, but 
if I were, for a start I’d invest a substantial sum 
right away in a National Loan. Then I think I'd 
look out for the company which I thought was 
doing best on the export trade, and I'd put another 
good lump into them, Apart from this, I'd use 
whatever I had over to experiment in a number of 
things. There are so many interesting and exciting 
possibilities waiting to be worked out that I 
honestly couldn’t say which particular one I’d go 
for. 


| “ Buy Irish” no matter how dear or how in- 


INTRA-EUROPEAN LIBERALISATION AT 30th JUNE, 1958: 
Free Imports as Percentage of Private Imports in the Reference Year 1948 (except 


Austria: 1952, 
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Above Countries as a whole 


and Germany : 


Food ane Raw 


1949) 


Manufactured 
feeding stuffs materials goods Total 
794 | 98.6 87.2 li ia 
69.0 98.6 
80.6 98.2 
85.4 99.3 98.2 94.0 
(100) (100) 89.0 95.0 
56.5 40.9 15 29 
84.6 97.0 88.9 90.2 
95.0 100 99.2 98.4 
83.3 93.2 Telos 81.4 
88.2 98.9 91.7 93.7 
79.6 100 90.6 92.6 
67.8 100 94.3 91.4 
90.9 99 90.7 
88.7 
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Coras Trachtala’s London Centre 


Report there is a reference to an attitude of 

“greater realism” on the part of the business 
community in its approach to export activity. The 
Report notes a “clear tendency to tackle the 
problems of getting established in the big markets 
of Britain and America rather than to seek remoter 
goals”. In the London Exports Centre this develop- 
ment has been mirrored unmistakably in the greatly 
increased use of the Centre’s services by exporters 
since the extension of CTT’s promotional functions 
to the British market early in 1958. 


IE CORAS TRACHTALA’S latest Annual 


Introductions, contacts 


There are many ways in which the Exports 
Centre assists firms anxious to get into the British 
market or already doing business there. It main- 
tains contact with the principal British buyers and 
importers, and obtains price and sales data, and 
information on British standards and requirements. 
It introduces exporters to potential customers, 
locates agents for them, organises publicity and 
advises on such matters as the preparation of pro- 
motional literature and invitations to showings. 
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your 


For Irish executives visiting London it provides 
office, secretarial and telephone services, as well as 
facilities for displaying samples to buyers. It is 
worth mentioning that among recent successes 
scored by firms using the Centre were those of two 
garment manufacturers whose activities resulted in 
initial orders worth tens of thousands of pounds, 
with excellent prospects of greatly increased 
business. 


Information, secretarial services 


The Centre also operates as an information 
bureau for British concerns interested in buying 
from Ireland, and works with British representa- 
tives in planning itineraries and setting up appoint- 
ments for purchasing visits to Ireland. 


During the year ended March 31 last, more 
than 2,300 business representatives visited the 
Centre, and appointments with buyers were 
arranged for representatives of 210 Irish firms who 
operated from it for varying periods. These figures 
will be greatly exceeded in the present year. Our 
show-room space has frequently been taxed to 
capacity, especially in the buying seasons for the 
clothing trade. Indeed, owing to pressure of demand 


service 


By Ronald Sparkes 


to boost the sales of Irish goods to 


Britain’s never-had-it-so-go0o0d fifty million 


on displaying and selling facilities we have recently 
had to turn away a number of manufacturers who 
wished to show their products here. To meet this 
situation plans are being implemented to accom- 
modate more showing and selling operations by 
individual manufacturers at any particular time. 


The Centre’s activities are not confined to 
Lendon. Our contacts with buyers extend through- 
sut Britain, and the list of those attending our dis- 
niavs and exhibitions covers the big provincial 
areas as well as the metropolis. The question of 
increased promotional activity in the provinces is 
©ery much in the forefront at the present time, and 
= conjunction with the Head Office in Dublin we 
are currently carrying out a market research pro- 
2ramme in the provinces for textiles, garments and 
certain foodstuffs. Sales promotional programmes 
~*!| follow the results of this investigation. 


Trade exhibitions 


Over and above our ordinary, everyday activity 
*e have been largely occupied during the last 18 
seaths with a programme of trade exhibitions 
»/seeed on an industry-by-industry basis or on the 
- of participation by groups of associated 


industries, For example, in this year’s “ Clothes for 
Leisure and Pleasure” promotion we worked with 
21 manufacturers of ladies’ fashion garments and 
accessories. Nine showings were held over a period 
of three weeks, and the attendance included 120 
buyers and merchandising managers—from the 
provinces as well as from the West End, and from 
American and Canadian buying houses. 


Publicity 


In terms of the heightened attention focussed 
on Irish merchandise, of new cross-Channel con- 
tacts opened up, and of initial orders placed, these 
showings have proved well worth while. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the participants who bene- 
fited most were those who sent representatives 
to service the operation. I shall have more to say on 
this aspect of the matter. 


Apart from stimulating buyer interest, our 
joint promotions are designed to generate trade and 
consumer publicity. In the case of the fashion pro- 
motion, pre-opening publicity contributed in no 
small way to ensuring a good attendance of buyers, 
while a special press showing resulted in valuable 
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DRIVING 
FORCE 


In the situation which will face Ireland from 1960 


onwards Bord na Mona will play its full part by providing 


cheap fuel for Industrv thereby helping Irish products to 
remain competitive. The use of turf in Industry helps 
to keep Irishmen employed at home, thus providing a 


market for Irish-made goods. 


references in such publications as Vogue, Harpers 
Bazaar, the Guardian, the Birmingham Post, 
Drapery and Fashion Weekly and Fashion Forecast. 
Our press-cutting file on the various exhibitions 
held to date has grown to impressive proportions, 
coverage having been received not only from the 
daily press but from trade journals, “ glossies ” and 
popular mass-circulation weeklies. In addition to 
benefiting the products concerned, this type of 
publicity is helping to build a reputation for Ireland 
as a worthwhile exporting country. 


Five points 


The lights went up in Regent Street this Christmas from 
a switch set in a background of Irish tweed. Ronald 
Sparkes, manager of the Irish Exports London Centre, is 


The Centre’s services are always at the dis- 


posal of export executives visiting London on ex- 
ploratory or selling missions. Whether they derive 
any benefit from them largely depends on them- 
selves. Experience has shown that they will do well 
to observe these elementary rules :— 


1. Give reasonable notice of your intention to 
work from the Centre. We should be informed 
of your plans at least six weeks in advance. 


i 


Equip yourself with full commodity and sales 
information — production range, quantities 
available, delivery dates, prices ... the lot. 


3. If you are producing a new product submit 
samples to our Dublin office for appraisal. 
Advice from Dublin will enable us to get in 
touch immediately with the buyers most likely 
to be interested. 


+. Be prepared to spend a reasonable length of 
time on an initial trip. A mere flying visit is 
worse than useless. The period recommended 
is 10-12 days. This should enable you to 
assemble adequate information on which to 
base return visits. 


5. Plan your visit for the proper buying season. 
CTT will be glad to advise on this matter — 
as on all others, including Customs require- 
ments, documentation and despatch. 


But it all depends — 


Granted that the merchandise is good, CTT — 
= receipt of due notification of the exporter’s, or 
would-be exporter’s, intention — will arrange to 
seovide show-space and office accommodation at 
“he Centre, together with the secretarial and other 
services already mentioned. Then it is for him or 
Sis representative to make the most of the oppor- 
©eehes organised for him through contacts with 
@@yers at the Centre or elsewhere. 


on the right. 


For this purpose, the ability to provide -—on 
the spot —the information specified in paragraph 
2 is an absolute sine qua non. It has occasionally 
happened, in the case of joint displays, that some 
participants have sent representatives inadequately 
Or inaccurately briefed, or have dispensed with 
representation altogether, It is impossible to 
exaggerate the necessity for any firm that seriously 
hopes to sell its products having a competent and 
experienced representative available at the Centre 
and ready to go out after buyers. The representa- 
tive must be fully informed and capable of dealing 
with any enquiry that may crop up. 


—on your representative 
being on the ball 


On him falls the task of making the sale and 
so bringing the whole promotional sequence to a 
climax. Failure at this vital stage makes nonsense 
of all that has gone before. It is sometimes sugges- 
ted that CTT should itself purchase the firm’s out- 
put and resell it on the export market. These 
suggestions come invariably from firms who have 
failed to interest legitimate commercial buyers and 
who hope to unload their unsaleable merchandise 
on the State. That way lies national bankruptcy. 


With notable exceptions, few Irish firms in 
the past have attempted seriously to cater for the 
British market, The situation is changing, but not 
rapidly enough. For Irish exporters, this immense 
market, on our very doorstep, holds rich oppor- 
tunities and rewards. CTT is anxious to place the 
Centre’s services at the disposal of exporters who 
are willing to go after them with both hands. 
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getting 


WE MUSY Ald. RESOLVE. 


WITH A NEW DECADE. 


AHEAD OF US 


WAST | MEAN IS — 


$ 
. 
‘ 
3 


own to it 


70 GO FORWARD CONFIDENTLY INTO PUTTING. CUR BEST FoeT 
"TE UNCHARTED APUENTURE OF THE 
NWWETEEN-SIXTIES 


FORWARD WE SHALL STANP 
SQUBRELY ON OUR OWN FEET — 


kts ugh time the lo of yes slopped 
gig az the Job, gd be 
over” backwards lf void By Cig 
thet looks like nove work . 


Bp. 


an 
opportunity 
to 


Where there are first-class hire purchase 
facilities, a business grows. Where | 
there are not, business tends to be as usual. 
As one of the largest and oldest- 

established finance houses in the country, 
Mercantile Credit offers to dealers and 
manufacturers, facilities which are second to 


none in speed, efficiency and friendliness. 


Write or telephone for full details of 
Mercantile Credit facilities. 


| Vv aRGANTICE CREDIT COMPANY 
\ 4 Lor IRELAND LIMITED 


Dublin, Cork, Galway, Limerick, Sligo, Waterford. 


Member of Irish Finance Houses Association. 


Proposats for _ fitting 
Irish industry for the 


free trade future. 


HILE IT IS recognised that our national 
W economy is mainly dependent on our suc- 

cessful exploitation of our agricultural re- 
sources, it must also be admitted that as the years 
go on we are becoming more and more dependent 
on our industrial progress for the raising of our 
all-round standards of living as well as the stem- 
ming to some extent of the abnormal drain of 
emigration, 


Expansion of 


existing industries 


It is now recognised, too, that a cross-roads 
has been reached for our manufacturing concerns, 
so long dependent on protective tariffs, in the new 
Free Trade era which is upon us. We surely cannot 
afford to wait for the full effect of these Free Trade 
developments to fall on us before adapting our- 
selves to the revolutionary economic changes. 
Should we neglect to prepare adequately for our 
fight for survival, our nation must face disastrous 
consequences —- in a lowered standard of living for 
all, the inevitable acceleration of the emigration 
haemorrhage, a weakening of our national morale 
and a widespread deterioration of the last remnants 
of our cultural heritage. Surely, the remedy lies 
not in depending on governmental intervention but 
on ourselves, 


For the past three and a half decades we have 
relied to a disproportionate extent on State protec- 
tives, State sponsoring and State guidance for in- 
dustrial and trading enterprises. Inevitably, the role 
played by private business over that period tended 
to contract and seemingly to lose initiative. The 
good that did undoubtedly accrue from the pater- 
nalism of the State during the years since the early 
twenties of this century would have been more 
productive of the self-reliant spirit, which we now 
need to face the changing conditions of European 
trade, if the men engaged in the competitive field of 
private enterprise had assumed a more forward atti- 


he-assessment 


tude. How best, at this stage, to make good what 
might be called the missed opportunities of former 
years is now the problem. 


There is a prime need, first of all, for an assess- 
ment of the existing Irish industries _- their present 
efficiency, their capacity for improvement with a 
view to meeting outside competition, their possibi- 
lities for the development of export trade, or, on 
the contrary, their outlived utility and possible 
change-over to some other activity—-and_ this 
assessment (or re-assessment) should be under- 
taken without delay. If we are to be geared up, on 
the one hand to meet the competition of imported 
goods which will not be hampered by protective 
tariffs, and on the other hand to establish an export 
trade to countries with a long-established indus- 
trial tradition, tt is absolutely essential that we 
must rationalise our own very limited industrial 
resources. 


Examination of 


existing industries 


The next problem is that of making available 
the capital necessary for the expansion of existing 
worth-while industrial enterprises and the founding 

/ such new industries as would be deemed best 
esited to the changed economic position. Naturally, 
se first of all thinks of Government action regar- 
Sng the provision of appropriate facilities for cheap 
spital for these works. But as well, private enter- 
emse must be made to play its important part in 
mezking capital available, and in the use of it with 
te best possible chance of success. In this regard, 
eercscular attention should be paid to the obliga- 
Ses recently imposed on Insurance Companies 
© ermally controlled to invest a high proportion of 
er proceeds in this country. The amount, it is 
SeSerstood. from this latter source for investment 

ireland would be approximately £2,000,000 a 

eer. which by any standards is a sizable figure. 


Dr. J. I. Fitzpatrick calls 
for the rationalising of 
Irish industry and in- 
vestment — and for a 
realistic appraisal of de- 
velopment prospects. 


It might well be that the most effective way to 
tackle the whole problem would be for the Govern- 
ment to appoint a special Commission of Enquiry 
into our existing industrial resources and industrial 
potentialities. It would be necessary to fix a time 
limit for the submission of the Commission’s report 
and recommendations in view of the extreme 
urgency of the situation. 


Side by side with the suggested Commission 
of Enquiry, the possibility should be explored of 
establishing a consultative body to advise on the 
investing of new capital in Irish industry, both to 
expand existing industries and found new ones. In 
this regard, it is urged that consideration might be 
given to the suggestion that selected representatives 
of native-controlled industries and of British com- 
panies with factories or associations here should 
meet in what might be termed an Anglo-Irish 
approach to the Free Trade conditions which must 
soon be met by both parties in their mutual inte- 
rest. Such a joint body could well become, with any 
necessary adaptation, the advisory organisation for 
future capital investment and, as such, should com- 
mend itself to the external Insurance Companies 
who will have so important a contribution to make 
annually to capital investments here. 


Outline plan 


Time is fast passing, and momentous changes 
are impending, If we lie inactive we will undoubt- 
edly be left behind in the race. And, make no ques- 
tion about it, the race is for our survival as a self- 
sufficient nation with an adequate standard of 
living for a thriving and progressive people. What 
we are now, thank God, achieving through the en- 
lightened and organised efforts of our young agri- 
culturalists in the planning and developing of our 
most important economic industry, the land, we 
should also be roused to do in the more competitive 
field of factory production and trading technique. 
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Conrrerpordence 


‘There is no doubt about it, were it not 
for your magazine there would not be the 
slightest chance of getting... this new 


industry ”. 


A chara, 


I have been a subscriber to DEVELOPMENT since 
its first issue. You have done a wonderful job. 
More than that, you are making a contribution 
beyond all value in creating the mental condition 
so vitally necessary to our success economically 
as a nation. 


But in the last issue, in your editorial, a fatal 
flaw in reasoning and approach appeared. I think 
that from my end of the telescope I am entitled 
to correct that flaw — if I can and as far as I can. 
Hence the attached brief article.* 


I am what people call an idealist : we are always 
necessary: but I am also a realist. Without any 
fanfares or publicity, I have established two thriv- 
ing industries on the Aran Islands which are ex- 
porting all over the world: we cannot supply a 
fraction of the market for the Aran Gansey pro- 
duced by us to the highest fashion finish and style, 
making our knitters on the Islands the highest paid 
in the world by a long shot. The model currach 
building industry, a very tiny one, has now ex- 
ported 100 to Helsinki! We are now in the pro- 
cess of putting the Aran currach on home and in- 
ternational markets in a “ make-it-at-home” kit, 
and the order has been placed for the making of 
500,000 parts which will make 10,000 kits for a 
start ! 


A Lobster pot (the French lobster pot, which is 
all the rage here now) and basket making industry 
has now been established, and we are fulfilling the 
first order for Lucey and Sons, Waterville, Co. 
Kerry, replacing the materials which they formerly 
imported from France via Liverpool. Materials 


fp 


for the making of a thousand of these French lob- 
ster pots are next on the list for the Aran Islands 
themselves and that is only the very, very begin- 
ning. 

But, and this is of very considerable interest to 
yourself: I was over in London a few weeks ago 
visiting a sister and brother-in-law, Dr. Rutland 
Barsby, D.Sc. He is joint managing director of a 
new industry (jet age !) making electronic weighing 
machines. He happened to tell me that they have 
to build a second factory. Immediately I suggested 
Shannon Free Airport, Being an Englishman he 
was sceptical. I wrote to the Minister for Indus- 
try and Commerce immediately on my return, for, 
from what he showed me, this would be an ideal 
industry for Shannon. 

The evening after coming back, I was reading 
DEVELOPMENT which had come while I was away. 
When I saw the article on Shannon Free Airport, 
I straight away sent it on to my brother-in-law. 


His delayed reply has this paragraph: “I must 
apologise for not writing to you before regarding 
the Shannon Scheme, but I had quite a job to con- 
vince my colleagues that the proposition was a 
good one, and I think your magazine was a good 
idea as it went down well. We shall be sending 
you a write-up and details in a few days. We shall 
need about £25,000 working capital.” 


He had told me that they had raised the neces- 
sary capital in the City of London for their second 
English factory. 


I cannot say whether I will succeed in getting 
this new industry for Ireland, but since my brother- 
in-law has joined this company and is on its board 


of directors the preliminary development work can 
be done from here. In any event, we will be re- 
presenting and acting as agents for the English 
Company. 


Now, there is no doubt about this: were it not 
for your magazine, there would not have been the 
slightest chance of getting — of seeking to get, 
whether we get it or not — this new industry of 
a very wonderful potential. Patents are being 
taken out all over the world. It is a most in- 
genious—and simple—and tremendously accurate 
affair: an electronic weighing head based on tran- 
sistors. 


I know how hard is the task of the idealist and 
the pioneer, and you are in that category, and so 
I thought I would let you know how your work 
is bearing fruit. 


Le gach des-ghue, 
P. A. O SIOCHAIN, 


Galway Bay Products Ltd., 
The Aran Isles, 
Galway Bay. 


“ After reading Mr. O Siochain’s article (which appears 
in the next column) we’re still far from clear what this 
“ fatal flaw’”’ in our reasoning is meant to be. We’re 
nevertheless very glad to hear of his Aran activities 
‘can they not be expanded ?) and gratified to learn that 
DEVELOPMENT is being useful. The interview in con- 
nection with Shannon Free Airport, incidentally, was 
reprinted in at least four other publications (without 
fee) and has stirred up interest in a number of unex- 
pected ways. 


— and appreciation from Switzerland : 
request gladly granted 


“You have been kind enough to send 
irom time to time your excellent publication 
Development. We much admired the marvellous 
presentation and high standard of content as well 
as the exquisite Irish humour! We enjoyed by 
the way a sketch in your March, 1959, edition, on 
page 5, concerning your removal. In a few months 
we shall have the same problem and we should like 
™ make a statement in our “ Bulletin d’Informa- 
son”. Do you think that you could eventually 
send us your cliche ? We would of course indicate 
ts author and send it back to you after use. 
Please excuse this request, but we sometimes 
exchange clichés with different periodicals at these 
senditions, and that is why I took the liberty to 
eddress myself to you. If, however, this should 
meen any trouble for you, please let me know.” 

CHARLES FELDMANN, 
General Secretary to the European 
Confederation of Agriculture, 
Brougg, Switzerland. 

(In a letter to Sean Healy, 
National Farmers’ Association.) 


The Key 


EATHERBEATEN as it may be in spots 
W and odd as it may sound to some ears, 

patriotism is the key to our economic and 
industrial future, just as it was and is the key to 
the great German and British industrial revivals 
since the last War. 

More particularly is it so in our case, because 
of the high intellectual sensitivity of our race which 
makes us so prone to spiritual uplift and depres- 
sion. Two instances demonstrate this at either end 
of the scale: the War of Independence following 
the 1916 Rising of the Few ; and the mass exodus 
of the 1950s. This sensitivity gives a a capacity for 
endeavour and achievement unequalled anywhere 
in the whole range of its endeavour. It enables us 
to respond to wise leadership and to endure un- 
ceasing hardship to succeed. 

Too long we have been indoctrinated by the 
British and British-minded people amongst us that 
we are of a lesser breed, that we are of ourselves 
incompetent and shiftless and unreliable, incapable 
of sustained effort of any kind. We were taught 
in our schools that we were an inferior race, a 
peasant race, that the best was always British, and 
that the best people were always British and of 
the Ascendancy class, as they were known. We 
read British history and British books which lauded 
the British boy and girl who had all the qualities 
of greatness which we lacked and could never 
achieve. 
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PLANT AND MACHINERY 


UNDERWRITING OF CAPITAL FLOTATIONS 
HIRE-PURCHASE FACILITIES FOR NEW INDUSTRIAL 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR SHARE CAPITAL 
MEDIUM-TERM AND LONG-TERM LOANS 


@ 
A copy of our explanatory booklet, “ Capital for Industr 


you on request. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT COMPANY, LIMITED 


If you require capital for industrial development, we would 


welcome an opportun 


include 
26 MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN. 


The flight from the country is primarily based 
on this prevailing indoctrination: that Britain is 
the place for highly paid jobs and high living : that 
all the wonders of life are to be found there, This 
getting away from the so-called “drudgery” or 
tural life by those untaught to appreciate its 
intrinsic beauty and worth, is also a failure of 
our educational and social system. 

Let us learn from history. We cannot buy 
prosperity by bartering our birthright. 

The North of Ireland has not got prosperity : it 
is stagnant in thought and empty of independent 
driving force, and industrially dependent to-day on 
the breadcrumts thrown from the loaded British 
table. 

If we are now going to allow ourselves to be 
led along the same path of colonial or common- 
wealth dependency on the British we must inevi- 
tably go the same way, for we will lose all the keen 
thinking, the pioneering thrill of international 
marketing, the spiritual satisfaction from high en- 
deavour, the thrill of breasting the waves as we 
strike out from the safe shallow water. 

We are fighting economically to-day because 
our backs are against the wall: that is the Irish in 
us. We are getting rid of the slave mind industrially: 
we are evolving from the uneconomic doctrines of 
absolute dependence on the British market, which 
will always be rigged by the British against us in 
any event because it is a buyer’s market and will 
always remain so. We have found confidence in our- 


selves from our initial efforts to expand beyond the 
British markets as we learned that not only can we 
produce the best with the best but better in pricing. 
We are achieving self-reliance in discovering that 
we need not go eternally for credit to the British 
gombeen man, but can sell and buy on equal terms 
beyond the horizon in the erstwhile unattainable 
and dreamstate foreign markets. 


In other words, we are finding, by going out 
to play in the fields of international commerce —- 
as in international thought and theatre — that we 
have something in us as good as the best the world 
can turn out and, in some respects far better. 


But all this is purely mental : its prime base is 
national pride: its personal base self-reliance and 
self-confidence. What we need first is a national 
mental revolution: it is the prime base of our 
economic revolution. Pride in our own country, 
in being Irish, buying Irish, in producing and ex- 
porting Irish. 

We have everything in our favour from an in- 
ternational marketing point of view: we can price 
ourselves into any market anywhere in the world 
by reason of our low cost of living, highly intelli- 
gent, adaptable, and unlimited labour force, lower 
production overheads, particularly in building con- 
struction and maintenance: lower rating, taxfree 
export profits, and central world position and 
roximity to main markets. 

P vy P. O Siochain. 
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MADE ONLY FROM 100% 


MO” 4 MERICAN GROWN VIRGINIA 
THE FINEST TOBACCO IN THE WORLD 


Carrolls of Dundalk, Makers of Fine Cigarettes. 


Established 1824 


Now that the Minister for Lands and Fisheries has 

suggested to the Dutch that they should co-operate in the 
development of an Irish fisheries industry, the question becomes 
more than pressing—to find out as much as possible about 


finding the facts 
that goldmine 


T WAS a long journey. I had, earlier, been 
[ tshine with the fleet of small boats from 

Glengad. There, off the top of Ireland and with 
the Paps of Jura to my back, I had hauled the nets 
with Big Dan Lavery. Gleaming rust-spotted plaice 
had come tumbling from the nets. Here was a rich 
harvest ; most of the fish were on the two pounds 
mark, some going up to three and four pounds. 


“A good day’s work, Dan,” I said. “ This 
lot’ll bring nice money.” Big Dan was charitable 
enough not to contradict me outright. 


“Aye,” he said slowly, “good money, but not 
for the fisherman.” 


The fix of the fishermen 


He was right, as I discovered later. For the 
boxes of fish that went that evening from Carn- 
donagh to the Dublin market were valuable — but 
not to the men who caught them. I know the facts 
and they are incontrovertible. Those fish were 
unloaded in Dublin and taken to the market. They 
were auctioned. Up to this stage Big Dan and his 
fellow-fishermen in Glengad bore all the expenses. 
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Now the fish were purchased by a Dublin firm. 
They took them from the market place. They were 
loaded and unloaded, making two operations. They 
were hosed down, making a third. They were put 
on a slab, making a fourth. And a price sticker 
saying they were 3/6d. a lb. was stuck in the un- 
filleted fish, making-—if you wish — a fifth opera- 
tion. This I saw and this I know. 


Then I went back to Big Dan. He showed me 
his docket. It said he and his fellow fishermen had 
got 1/2d. a lb. for the plaice, landed in the Dublin 
market. And I recalled Big Dan’s words: “Aye, 
good money — but not for the fisherman.” Thus it 
is whenever I hear anyone talk or write about Irish 
fisheries and its problems and developments I think 
of Big Dan and the men of Glengad. 


I have listened to, and read, a tremendous 
amount about the problem of developing our Irish 
sea-fishing industry. It is agreed that it could be a 
great one. How to make it a great one is another 
problem : we have a lot of conflicting views, official 
and unofficial. One school of thought advocates the 
use of large trawlers which will go deep; another 
the expansion of the inshore fleet. 


To some experts, the future is in the export 
market ; to others the biggest problem is the finding 
of new recruits to go to sea and fish. Yet others 
want to see a lot more shore installations, like 


about 
in the sea 


freezing and processing plants, believing that these 
wilt trigger off fishing’s prosperity. And all the time 
~e have the complaints: the fisherman complains 
fe is being exploited, the housewife that she has 
= pay exorbitant prices, the wholesalers that their 
wserheads are mounting and that supplies are 
sporadic. We have the position that the processing 
plants lie idle—and then can only deal with 
“mited numbers at glut-times. Finally, we have 
the spectacle of fish being thrown back into the 
s22 (though this has happened less in the last year 
ir Two). 


The odds against 


Yet. most people agree that, properly 
ped, our fisheries COULD be one of our 
eer ranking industries, What is the position 
» ? Irish fishermen produce, in an average year, 
seme 25.000 tons of fish worth a million pounds. 
The Sshing industry, employed directly about 
12) seopie and indirectly about 5,000 more. All 
Os & done by 1.300 row boats, 500 sailing boats, 
W-s22 beats between 30 and 60 feet, and five or 
= Georor Sshing vessels over 65 feet. 


Continuing John Healy’s 
series of articles on 
developing Ireland’s sea 


resources 


It achieves this despite the fact that it is 
fighting against possibly greater odds than any other 
fisheries in Europe. For the industry lacks about 
everything that is important for a thriving fisheries 
industry, as judged by European standards to-day 
—yet it is the most strictly controlled fishing 
industry of all among those countries affiliated to 
the OEEC. 

What are those odds? First of all, lack of 
accurate knowledge, a shortage of boats and man- 
power: and finally a lack of nation-wide markets 
and a marketing system. 

Let’s take them in order: Lack of knowledge 
is a term which, charity-like, covers a multitude. 
We have had, have now, and will have in the future, 
schemes for developing our fisheries. John K. Clear, 
Organising Secretary of the National Fish Industry 
Development Association, in a Tuairim pamphlet 
blueprints his programme for expansion and sees 
the day when the industry will produce 250,000 tons 
of fish valued at ten to twelve million pounds 
sterling, employing directly, 10,000 men. 

It is a fine pamphlet and he makes a good case. 
There is only one thing I find wrong: he bases it 
on the premise that certain types of fish are to be 
found in our waters. (Not only that but sees 
expansion based on exploiting the pelagic stocks 
like herrings, pilchard, sprat and mackerel, and 
urges caution in touching demersal fishing though 
he admits to “indirect evidence” showing that 
Continental fleets “take somewhere between 
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IN THE FIELD OF FINANCE 


THE MUNSTER & LEINSTER BANK 
has ever been amongst the foremost in 
furthering Irish prosperity. 

Whether it be Agricultural Develop- 
ment, large national undertakings, 
Industry—big or small, this ALL-IRISH 
BANK offers YOU a complete, efficient 
and experienced Banking service. 


THE ALL-IRISH BANK SERVING ALL IRELAND 


THE MUNSTER & LEINSTER BANK LTD. 


Head Office: SOUTH MALL, CORK. 128 Branches all over Ireland. 
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Our artist’s impression, taken from the plans, of the new Irish fisheries research ship, An Feasa, which 
was recently launched in Holland. 


190.000 tons and 200,000 of fish in Irish waters 
yearly”. In other words, between 100,000 and 
290.000 tons of the richest type of fish —cod, 
naddock, hake, whiting, sole and plaice, which, 
tom by ton, and pound by pound, are more valuable 
than the pelagic fish.) 

John K, Clear may well be right; the pelagic 
Ssh may be there and the demersal fish may not. 
BUT —and this I suggest is so basic that it should 
eer need to be mentioned at this stage of our 
sistory—how can anyone, be he Government 
“finister or fisheries propagandist, make a case for 
Sevelopment without first knowing what is there 

» se developed ? For what is the point of building 
Se2ts. training men, setting up an industrial arm, 
®=< telling people to eat more fish if we do not 
smow the fish are there ? 

We must know our resources ; we must find 

wt what we have. This has been belatedly under- 

oc at Government level and a new fisheries re- 
serch boat is now under contruction. That is good, 
: | have a lot of work to do. On how soon, 
te bow well, it does its job, will depend much of 
wer future programme. 

i we find that we have good quantities of 
tews demersal and pelagic fish, then should we not 
mas 2nd equip boats to catch both types? A 
Seeetry which has both silver and goldmines will 
Set ‘seve goldmines untapped because the silver- 
Elles re easier and less expensive to mine. 

Set having established that we have fish on 


our coastlines, we do need all John K. Clear says 
we need in the line of bigger fleets and first-rate 
shore-based industrial arm: freezing and canning 
and processing plants. We will also need markets. 


The thinking, as far as I can fathom it, is that 
when we expand our fisheries the fish we land will 
be primarily for export ; that we have now satura- 
tion on the home-market, But have we? And are 
we going to — overnight — have hundreds of 
fishermen (and businessmen) plunging into invest- 
ments involving hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
just in the hope that there will be an export 
market ? I doubt it. Certainly potential investors 
who seek for guidance in the past history of Irish 
fishing will find little encouragement: the mis- 
handling, mismanagement and fiddling that has 
marked the industry for the past thirty years can 
give them little hope. 


What do we do, then-—-sit back until the 
survey shows there is fish there, and hope that the 
facts will persuade the financiers to take the risk ? 
Or can we prepare now — even before the research 
ship comes off the stocks —to start development 
work which will bring us the prosperity John K. 
Clear foresees in the future? The day when we 
will have 10,000 fishermen at sea and £12,000,000 
accruing from a vigorous industry? Can we 
encourage NOW the expansion of our manpower ? 
And with it the gradual expansion of our fleet ? 


Yes, I think we can ! 
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N UNDERDEVELOPED, handicapped, un- 

fortunate little country: a burden and a prob- 

lem to herself and to her more advanced and 
wealthy neighbours: is this Ireland ? 


In some respects, perhaps, the cap fits, but not 
definitely not—when it comes to peat bog deve- 
lopment, In this field at least Ireland is in the 
forefront of technical achievement and expertise. 
This is now becoming world recognised. As evi- 
dence, witness the arrival in Karachi a short time 
ago of two technical experts from Bord na Mona, 
invited by the Government of Pakistan to advise 
on the problems of utilising their vast areas of 
bogland. 


Instead of being the seeker of outside technical 
aid and enterprise, Ireland’s role--in this one in- 
stance, anyway -- is that of the giver, of the most 
informed and efficient adviser to be found. 


Change of role 


This change of role, from “backward and 
underprivileged ” to “advanced and responsible”, 
is of great significance ; it deserves to be strongly 
emphasised. One, it is an example of Irish action in 
the world’s most pressing problem — aid for the 
undeveloped ‘other half” of this planet — and it 
is also a useful antidote for the national psycholo- 
gical poison of inferiority. 
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Setting off for Pakistan, two 
Bord na Mona men: H. M. 
Miller, technical development 
supervisor, and E, Redehan, 
chief civil engineer. 


However much lacking in other forms of ad- 
vanced technical know-how as Ireland may be, she 
has now certainly acquired an outstanding reputa- 
tion in the international “brotherhood” of bog- 
workers. 


Bord na Mona’s 


development 


In a sense, this is only as it should be. The 
plaintive excuse (too long and too often heard) is 
of course that Ireland’s ill-endowment with mineral 
resources has doomed her to poverty. Yet she 
possesses incalculable organic resources in her bogs, 
estimated to cover about one-tenth of her total 
land area. To exploit the bogs intelligently was the 
obvious retort to those prematurely mourning pessi- 
mists. 


Bord na Mona was given this job to do: to 
make available the raw material of the bogs in the 
most economic and easily utilisable form. Under 
the disciplined drive of Dr. C. S. “ Tod” Andrews, 
the organisation developed vigorously and with 
vision (even though it was undoubtedly limited by 
the restrictions imposed on it as a State enterprise). 
Learning all they could from peat industries abroad 
~— Germany, Sweden, North America and the Soviet 
Union — Bord na Mona has built up its operational 
systems and its own research. Before he left Bord 


= 


exemplary bog-men 


In the field of peat work, Ireland is now in 


the proud position of giving technical aid to the 


underdeveloped. 


na Mona in 1958, Tod was able to announce that 
peat from Ireland’s bogs was then the cheapest fuel 
available. The rapid development of the milled peat 
process, it was claimed, had made it possible for 
electricity to be generated at a lower cost per unit 
than from any other source, except waterpower. As 
a source of heat or power for industry, the same 
“aim was made and upheld. Already several indus- 
mal plants have successfully switched to turf-bur- 
ning (the most recent was Jacobs’ giant Dublin 
siscuit factory where the management fully endorse 
the Bord’s claim). 


Yes, while the achievements of Bord na Mona, 
™ its comparatively short working life so far, are 
edeed something to be proud of and an example to 
tee rest of the country, it is well to keep praise in 
perspective, Of Ireland’s one and a half million acres 


The “miller”, the machine 
that lacerates the top 3 inch 
wi the bog’s surface, makes 
pessible the milled peat har- 


west cycle of about four days. 


of bog, only 120,000 acres are under the control of 
the Bord, 


How much is there still available to be 
developed? Earlier estimates of 400,000 acres of 
large tracts of readily-worked bog have now been 
revised to less than half this figure. With present 
techniques the greater part of the remainder is said 
to be not economically workable. 


It might be a reasonably fair estimate of the 
Bord’s programme to say that its first objective was 
the supply of low-cost fuel (a) for power-production 
and (b) for domestic and industrial users. Since one 
milled-peat power-station has been in operation, 
objective (a) has been essentially achieved. 


CONSULT 


WILSON & CO. LTD. 
3 UPR. HATCH STREET, DUBLIN. 


Tel. 51947 
RE YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEMS. 


SECURE : 


Lower freight bills, 
Reduction of damage, 
Elimination of pilfering, 
Greater customer satisfaction, 
Reduced container costs, 
Faster, safer, packaging. 


Agents for: 
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J. P. KEOGH & CO., LTD. 


Jute and Cotton Bag Manufacturers 
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Used Bags 
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Telephone : 
73984 (2 lines) 


Makers of Waterproof Covers and Heavy 
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Telephone : 75 
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As for objective (b) this too has already been 
attained in principle. Briquette- making has 
reached a most satisfactory level of efficiency. It 
only remains for the idea of using peat more widely 
as a fuel for industry to be more successfully sold. 


These objectives apply only to the country’s 
internal economy. But what can Bord na Mona 
usefully do in the export trade ? 


Export trade 


The answer is: a very great deal. In all proba- 
bility there will be substantial developments in this 
field in the near future. Within the past year one 
outstanding new market has already been acquired. 
The South Eastern Gas Board has become a custo- 
mer for Irish milled peat in a big way. The present 
order is in the region of 30,000 tons per year. 


Researchers at the Gas Board’s experimental 
station, working on methods of smoke reduction 
(in compliance with the Clean Air Act) discovered 
that the addition of milled peat to the coke-produ- 
cing process resulted in a higher grade fuel (Sebrite) 
which combined smokelessness with other advan- 
tages of particular value to those who favour the 
unreplaceable comfort of the open fire. 


This is how the South Eastern Gas Board’s 
house-magazine described it: 


“ Experiments were begun in which small quan- 
tities of peat were mixed with coal and converted 
to coke — and it was found that the product was a 
solid fuel that would ignite much more readily than 
ordinary coke, and would burn brighter, too. 


“Indeed, a most vital and timely development 
with which to maintain our position in the com- 
petitive solid fuel field. 


“So Sebrite has a closer connection with the 
sea than even its name would imply. By way of 
Boyne, Tyne and Thames — by Irish Sea and North 
Sea — from the wide peat deserts of Kildare and 
Offaly and the rich, dark mines of County Durham 
the ships chug back and forth much as Masefield 
wrote of them long ago. 


Economic poverty ? 


“Fuel from a land whose economic poverty 
has been blamed on the lack of fuel: fuel from a 
region whose economic prosperity has resulted from 
a wealth of fuel: and the combined know-how of 
technicians in an industry which has for generations 
met the nation’s fuel demands — milled peat from 
Ireland, washed coal from Durham, and applied 
technique at Wandsworth. This is the background 
to Sebrite.” 


BORD NA MONA’S TARGETS AND RESULTS 
(including the ‘disastrous year” of 1958) 


Target 


806,000 tons of Sod Peat 
690,000 tons of Milled Peat 
220,000 bales of Peat Moss 


826,000 tons of Sod Peat 
1,200,000 tons of Milled Peat 
240,000 bales of Peat Moss 


840,000 tons of Sod Peat 
1,500,000 tons of Milled Peat 
260,000 bales of Peat Moss 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Achievement 


507,000 tons 
168,000 tons 
110,000 bales 


856,000 tons 
1,500,000 tons 
250,000 bales 


You ean’t 


beat 


‘Austin trucks 


and light 


commercials .. . 


LINCOLN & NOLAN LTD. 


30-Cwt. LD2 Van — £1,199 Gipsy 4x4 — £980 


Whether you’re looking for a light van... 

a ‘ go-anywhere’ vehicle . . . or a heavy 

truck, Austin offers the best value you can 
find in Ireland to-day. Big savings on 
initial cost are matched by low running 

costs and a first-class maintenance 
service from Lincoln & Nolan’s network of 

dealers. Why not have a talk with your 

local Austin Dealer ? 


All Prices ex. Dublin 
Truck prices are for chassis and cab only. 


AUSTIN ARE PROUD THAT THEIR 

TRUCKS ARE USED ON BORD NA 

MONA PROJECTS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. 


DUBLIN 


7-Ton forward control Truck—Z£1,660 


But there is another wide field of export en- 
deavour oven to Bord na Mona: its peat moss and 
speciality composts for the horticulturalist and the 
amateur gardener. At present, it seems that this 
side of its work is being somewhat played down. 
Mr. D. C. Lawlor, Tod Andrew’s successor as Bord 
na Mona executive boss, admits that these products 
are very much less important than the peat-fuels, 
but he is delighted at the response they have 
received abroad. The Bord is currently pushing 
ahead export sales, especially in England. 


Disaster ! 


The disastrous peat harvest of 1958 had the 
effect of virtually eliminating Irish exports of peat 
moss and kindred products. Only half the produc- 
tion target was reached. A market that was promi- 
sing very well had to go by the board, and it was 
feared that the foothold which Irish peat products 
had obtained would be lost. 

But it wasn't the case. Mr. Lawlor tells of the 
pleasing experience in the past year when the 
sed output of peat moss (well above the tar- 

made renewed export efforts possible. 
se the demand was still there. Irish peat 
elcomed again. 


It \ i seem. then, that peat moss exports 
e an excellent future. They are handicapped by 
the high c ' transport, since they are neces- 
sarily very bulky. But thev also have a high reputa- 


tion for quality, 


More scope for development ? 


One can understand that this branch of Bord 
na Mona's work is relatively small as yet (20,000 
tons out of 2,500,000 tons last vear) but the 
fact remains that here is an Irish product 

of which the raw material is here in 
plenty — which can be developed. possibly into 
a very big trade. No doubt Bord na Mona is con- 
Scious of this, but it does appear to this observer 
that they have their hands full already with their 
main job of fuel production. If this is so, then a 
strong case can be made for the expansion of the 
Bord to enable them to put still more effort into 
this export production line without detracting from 
their main function. 

[reland’s bog-men have proven themselves 
exemplary. Should they not be given more scope 
for development ? 


STRUCTURAL 
TEE 


The fabrication and 


erection of the 
structural steelwork 
for the Bord na Mona 
Briquette factories 

at Derrinlough, Co. 
Offaly, and Croghan, 
Co. Offaly, was carried 


out by 


& SON 


LTD. 


In the structural steel field Thomas 
Thompson & Son Ltd. are noted for their 


extremely keen prices. 
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Planning 
for Progress 


ARE YOU satisfied that your plant is producing to its full 
capacity, to its highest quality, at the lowest possible cost ? 

UNLESS you can answer “yes” to these questions there is room 
for improvement. More motive power perhaps to increase your 
output per operative, and to make better use of the available 
space. Better lighting to improve the quality of your goods and 
to reduce absenteeism. Improved heating to improve working 
conditions and step up production. New methods which save 


time, labour and money. 


FREE advice on all these subjects, plus 
expert help in planning are available to 
you on request. For prompt co-operation 
without obligation, write or ’phone. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


ELECT RICINY. SUPPIACSROARD 


27 LOWER FITZWILLIAM STREET, DUBLIN 
‘Phone 65831 
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Inside a Jacob’s Tin and a Jacob’s Air 
Seal Pack is biscuit perfection. The result 
of over one hundred years experience in the 
making of fine biscuits, supreme in quality. 


Every Jacob’s biscuit is a fresh delight. 


Notice that wonderful crispness! Taste that 
delightful flavour! And there’s such a splen- 
YOU did variety — everyone finds a favourite in 
TH E the Jacob’s range. Jacob’s biscuits taste so 
good and do you so much good because 
they’re made from the finest ingredients. 


They make a welcome “bite” at any time. 
ST 0 RY Always say Jacob’s and enjoy the best. All 
the family enjoy Jacob’s, the best biscuits. 


Australia, Barbados, North Borneo, British Guinea, Borneo, Canada, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Cyprus, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Faroe Islands, 
Gibraltar, Ghana, Great Britain, Haiti, Honduras, Hong Kong, Italy, Japan, 
Kenya, Libya, Malta, Mauritius, Malaya, Nigeria, Portuguese East Africa, 
Pznama, Persian Gulf, Puerto Rico, Peru, Rhodesia, Sarawak, Sierra Leone, 
Spanish Guinea, Thailand, Trinidad, U.S.A., Ecuador, British Guiana, 
Tasganyika. 


SHE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS BISCUITS 
W. & R. JACOB & CO. LTD. EST. 1851 
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Consult the Experts 
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.on Oil-Fired Heating 


“Tt’s been suggested to us that we 
consider going over to oil-fired 
heating. Would you say that oil has 
any advantage over solid fuels?” 


“Of course. An oil-burning 
installation is clean, reliable, 

automatic, labour-saving, 
safe and—very important— 
o ee it’s relatively inexpensive.” 


“You say ‘oil-burning installation’. 

What sort of appliances are there available?” 

“That depends on what you want. Oil-firing can be used for water heating, central 

heating, warm air circulation, convector heaters, in all types of buildings, large and small. 

And for each of these there’s a wide variety of units specially designed for oil-firing.” “‘ Well, actually we already have 
a solid fuel boiler which we would like to keep if possible. Do you think this boiler could be converted for oil-firing?” 


“Yes. It’s quite possible that your installation would be suitable for oil-firing. However, why not have one of our fuel 
oil technical staff call and survey it? These men are fully qualified and experienced to help you and will be able to advise 
you further on this point or en any other questions that arise. And, of course, their advice is free and without obligation.” 


For all your fuel and heating problems avail of the 
free technical advisory service offered by 


IRISH SHELL LIMITED, Fuel Oil Department, Irish Shell House, 
Fleet Street, Dublin. Telephone 71381. WZ 
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